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RANK OF AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS 



I have studied both here and abroad, and I know from personal 
experience that the average of our American schools is just as high 
as that of the foreign schools. Of course, some allowance must be 
made in favor of the artistic atmosphere, which, no doubt, is more 
impressive in Paris than it yet is in our American cities; but, judging 
by the work done in the schools and by such opportunities as may be 
gained in the museums, the American student will do as well at home 
as abroad. 

The fact is, the American student must, I think, be disappointed 
by his experience in the foreign schools and galleries. He sees quite 
as much poor and indifferent work there, both in studio and in 
museum, as he is likely to see here, and he learns sooner or later that 
hard, conscientious 
work, directed, of 
course, by a compe- 
tent teacher, alone 
will perfect his 
natural aptitude. 

The condition 
of sculpture in this 
country to-day is 
healthy and prom- 
ising. It suffers to 
some extent from 
the work done by 
the contract sculp- 
tors, who have far 
more executive 
than artistic abil- 
ity, and who are, 
in fact, little more 
than names, since 
the orders they 
spend so much time 
in securing are ex- 
ecuted by their 
more gifted assist- 
ants. We have 
also here too much 
of the sculpture 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



be done by mechanics as by the so-called artists. However, aside 
from these regrettable features, sculpture offers ample ground for the 
display of talent and industry. 

In the first place, it is the least overcrowded of the artistic profes- 
sions. For one student of sculpture there are fifteen or twenty 
students of painting and architecture. Then, too, when the student 
has made sufficient progress and has shown unmistakable ability he 
has the opportunity of becoming an assistant to the successful artist, 
which is a profitable thing, both as regards experience and money. 
Or he will find plenty of work to do modeling things for architects. 

He may, if he finds it necessary, go in for purely ornamental 
work; but this, though it pays, is distasteful to a man of high ideals. 
Then, too, our sculptors have been well rewarded by their work for 
the world's fairs that have been held in the country. But the main 
point is that the student with natural gifts who makes up his mind to 
work hard, and to look upward and not downward, will win success. 
I have never yet heard of a sculptor of established reputation who 
had not all the work he could attend to. Bela L. Pratt. 

THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL* 

The love of the beautiful is not inconsistent with reverence for 
honor, justice, and faithfulness unto death. Neither is it inconsistent 
with intense energy and keen intellectual foresight and penetration, 
or with the martial virtues of courage, self-sacrifice, and tenacity. 

If we need a demonstration that love of the beautiful and habitual 
cultivation of the beautiful are not inconsistent with the simultaneous 
possession of the most effective and robust human qualities, we may 
find it in the extraordinary artistic qualities of the Japanese as a 
race, qualities they exhibit in conjunction with great industrial 
efficiency, remarkable sanitary wisdom, and an unparalleled energy 
and devotion in war. 

The interest of the Japanese in flowers, gardens, and groves, and 
their skill in producing the most admirable varieties of fine work in 
metals, pottery, and textile fabrics, have been the wonder of the 
western world. We ought never to have imagined that the sense of 
beauty harmonized only with softness, fineness, or frailty in the 
human being. The fact is, that many beautiful objects are coarse, 
rough, stern, or fierce, like the sea, the thunder-storm, or the bare 
mountain crag. Beauty often results chiefly from fitness; indeed, it 
is easy to maintain that nothing is fair except what is fit for its uses 
or functions. 

* Paragraphs from an address delivered at dedication of Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 



